ANOTHER MAN’S POISON 


© railroad touched the village. It 

was one of those little com- 
munities so common in the 

New England hills; a cluster 

of white houses, a store or two, a church 
‘whose white spire rose serenely above 


the trees. There was 2 milidam just | 


store, packing up bacon and beans 


Enoch Thom 
They would have to 


d flour and feed to be taken over 
North Fraternity. 
go over tonight. 


Ordinarily Will did little delivering, 
and that by day alone, but Enoch was 


an 


and 


ancient customer, and a good one. 
he was accustomed to demand 
d to receive consideration. Will had 


Promised the things that night. and 


above the bridge: and the mill itself | Anay would drive over with them be. 


squatted in a litter of piled lumber, 
barrel heads and staves, soft edgings, 


slabs and sawdust. In the brook that gielixed 
meandered through the meadow above | Much of the way lay through the him go. 
the dam you might discover deep littie Whitcher swamp, and ; 

Pools and take from them trout of aj 


surprising length and girth and savor. 
A clean, well painted, fru 
Little village—worth knowing. 


Its 


fore he went to bed. 


For the sake of 


his pride in the store he would not 
have refused to go; nevertheless he 


a 


„ happy folk in Fraternity used « 


gloomy place by day 
darkness. 


the thought of that trip. 


that was a 
Andy was—put it kindly— 
Some rough-tongued 


timid boy. 
harsher 


‘word. 


The talk that went bac! 


* and forth 


might be. But it was characteristic 
of Andy that he had no thought of 
turning back, giving up his errand 
altogether. He was on duty; he must 
Press on. 

Motley’s dog came running out to 
bark at him when he reached the 
farm. Andy knew the dog and spoke 
to him, and the beast leaped joyfully 
about his heels and followed the 
Wagon—after Andy had climbed to 
the seat 
hill. Andy 
dog home, and the dog went reluc- 
tantly. ‘indy v 
The er 
bi through 


| stopped there to send the 


ture would have 
the 


1 
aud worse in 


j utterly alone. 
| beside the wagon, 
| dipped down the hill, 


name dated it; it was called Fraternity | about the stove this evening was not the north and went across the wide 


Village, thus to be distinguished from | calcutated to reassure him. 
had seen a bull moose in the road Was beauty in the 
through the 
Its neighbor was telling the tale, already thrice 


North Fraternity, and East Fraternity 
and Centre Fraternity, and other fra- 
ternities, for all I know. 
towns included Liberty, and Equality, | 
and Union, and Freedom. All cut trom | 
the same pattern; their villages each as | 
like as like. Some with six houses, | 
some with a doren, some with a score 
ach with its white church and white 
spire rising in a certain peacetub glory 

bove the trees. To top one of the sur- 
Founding hills and look down upon such 
& village was to take a deep, full breath 
and be thankful for the land in which 
you dwelt. 

No railroad touched the town. This 
has been said before, but bears repeat- 
ing ; for it 1s @ fact of some significance, 
as though you said of a man: “He has 
never been in # city.” In default of the 
rauroad there was a stage. The stage 
‘was an automobile Just two squeaks 
and a rattle ahead of total disso.ution. 
It came up from Union each late after- 
noon or early evening, fetching the mail, 
and sometimes u passenger or so. The 
ail, a lump gray sack, was deposited at 
te post ouice ; the stage Tattid on. 

The post office was in Will Bissell's 
store. Wil Bisselis store was unre- 
murkable; as uke a thousand counter- 
parte as Fraternity was like a thousand 
other villages. it was a little corner 
grocery ; a uttle country store, and notn- 
ing more than that. 

This estimate of Will's store, however, 

‘aS not at all in accord with the ideas 
of Andy Wattles 


tol 


horse, the critter was. 


He 


swamp that day. 


d. to some new arrival. “Big as a 
Luke declare 


“And the horns on him a good s: 
feet acrost.” 


Old man Varney sighed 
lously 


Lu 


ee 


An 


un 
on 
Jean Bubier 


wi 


tnt 


buggy half a mile that sprin 


abouts when I was younger. 


shoulder 


ment with a bull moose 


laugh. 


not 
mooses. 


incredu- 
and said: “You ‘magined it, 


Never was ary moose here- 
‘Where'd 


ke. 


come from now? 
didn't imagine them tracks of 
Luke insisted, stubbornly; and 
‘wide-eyed, asked over Luke's 
‘What did you do?” 
‘I didn't figure 1 had any appoint- 
said Luke, 
ctuously. “I turned my old flivver 
its two hind Wheels and come back 


di: 


out of there.” 


laughed h scornful 
“You should have hit him 
t’ a little switch,” he said. “He will 
hurt you. 1 ha seen many 

‘A bull moose, it —" He 
pped his fingers lightly. “Nothing 


irty. No other way. 
xe eK 

HEN some one told how a cow 

moose had chased a horse and 

: an- 


Andy Wattles was Will Bissell’s clerk other remembered the bull that had 
—a tall, thin, gangling youth with anf treed a man the fall before. Tale fol- 


unfinished look about him. He may 
have been nineteen or twenty or twenty- 
one, but whatever he was he looked 
less. One felt that life had not had long 
enough to work upon him. His eyes and 
his front teeth and his Adam's apple 
all stuck out distressingly, as though 
they needed to be ground down ; and his 
fect and hands were too large. He 
would have to grow to fit them. Also, 
there was a frail, brittle look 
Andy. You might’ have expected him 
to break as easily as a pipestem; but 


he had, in spite of this appearance, the | 


stringy strength of a country boy who 
bas used all his muscles all his life. 
‘Andy pottered about Will's store, day 
by day, with = happy, mooning er- 
pression in his pale eyes. There was 
& good deal of the boy in Andy: he had 
never grown up. All boys pass through 
the stage where they want to be store- 
keepers. Andy had never passed out 
of that stage. He was living the dul. 


About 


lowed tale. 


Lee Motley came in and 


abolished the moose as a topic by tell- 
ling them that there were wildcats in 
Whitcher swamp. That was a matter 
that more nearly concerned them all. 


A 


wa 


Joo! 


tal 
whi 


fillment of his boy's dreams; and Will Or 


Bissell’s store was his sweetheart and 
his love. 

Fraternity folk made fun of Andy's 
devotion to the store; but, you may say 
what you will, there was a charm about 
the place. On the right of the front 
door a honeycomb section of glass- 
fronted boxes served as post office. 
Now and then you would see a letter 
in one of the boxes, but for the most 
part people got their mail promptly 
and did not let it lie. The boxes usual 


ly displayed only little cards marked: 


“Box Rent Due.” There was a wicket 
and a letter slot. There is something 
magic and mysterious about a post of- 
fice; threads of so many lives pass 
through it. to and fro. If it lose or 
mislay but a single letter, a nation 
may shake, 2 king totter on his throne, 
or @ lover groan at the falseness of 
his love. The post office fascinated 

Andy, but the rest of the store had his 
heart. Dusty cigars, brown-oozing 
plugs, weary candles, indestructible 
chewing gum. He knew the place of 
each. in the counter along the wall. 
Across the store hung heavy woolen 
socks and Pontiacs and packs and boots 
and Mackinaws—all the winter garb 
of the people of Fraternity. Beyond a 
Partition, on tables and shelves out- 
spread. were china, toys, ginghams, 
cartridges, buttons. scythes, calicoe: 

Len. overalls, nafis, sugar-cured hai 

x helves, strips of bacon, iran wed; 
and perfomery. Down in the cellar, 
sack piled on sack, enough grain and 
feed were stored away to supply man 
and beast of Fraternity through a six 
months’ siege, and there were the rich 
brown barrels, sticky with molasses, 
or smelling pungently of vinegar, or 
dripping cider that would be vinegar 
some day. 

Cellar and stcre were as full of 
treasures us a robbers’ ca There 
Was not a thing in the world that 
Andy's imagination could desire which 
he could not discover in some recess 
of the store. And he loved to go 
about, during the long days when cus- 
tomers were few. handling the ware: 
that stocked the shelves, taking them 
down and putting them back. dusting 
them, rearranging them. gloating over 
them like a miser. He loved the store, 
Joved all that was in it, with. th 
fiercely passionate love of a boy. * * 

ean Bubier found that out one day 

Bubier, the fat little Frenchman 
who lived at the head of the pond. 
He had come in to buy rubber shoes 
for the winter; and Andy dragged 
them out for him from the drawer in 
‘the farther corner of the store. Bubier 
hau a sardonic tongue; he was in ill 
rood. He told Andy the shoes were 
ee ee ‘No more good than paper,” 
he said. “I can, if J like, te: 
in my hands, ber oe he 

Andy lurched toward him awkward- 

Jy. “Don't you,” he cried. “Don't 
And he stretched out one 
Land to take the ghoes from Bubter. 
The Httle Frenchman laughed and 
threw them on the floor and kicked at 
them. Andy caught un the first thing 
thet came to hand—it happened to be 
an ax helve—and he hit Bubler so 
cunningly across the head that thi 

‘renchman wore three of Dr. Frost 
ftitches for a week thereafter in his 
alp 

** 


Se although Andy was made a tar- 
*" get for rude jests when the men 
gathered to wait for the mail in the 
evenings, the people of the village 
did not joke with him upon the sub- 
Ject of the store. They found that 
Andy had no sense of humor in the 
matter. He was no fighter, but neith- 
er had he any scruples as to weapons, 
and he had an awkward fashion of 
doing damage when he was aroused. 

In other matters, however, Andy 
was fair game. He did not object; he 


ured taunts; he grinned in feeble u 
happiness when the jibes of the 
had @ sting in them. Boys of 1 


girth but larger assurance overrode; muth, 
safe-blawer, 
muth, Saladine remembered, 


him with ease. Save where the store 
‘was concerned there was no stiffness 
in the lad. 

Along toward mail time, just after 
supper, every man in Fraternity Vil- 
lage was accustomed to move indolent- 
ly toward Will's store and walt there 
till the stage arrived. Will provided 
chairs and benches for this nightly 
gatherin, the chairs were feeble. 
Two had no backs at all; one had no 
Qottom: they were all shaky in the 
legs, and one had to be propped cun- 
ningly against a counter or the wall 
to be of any use as a seat. The long 
bene. fashioned originally of old. 
yellow pumpkin pine, was whittled 
into a fresco by many generations 
of knives and sweat-cured to a rich 
brown, like the hue of a country ham. 
‘There was a stove in the middle of 
the circle formed by bench and chairs 
and there was a sawdust box on the 
floor beside the stove. 

yn this particular evening—it was 
Jate summer. and there was the chill 
of coming autumn in the air—the 
stage with the mail w. lat But no 
one seemed to mind. There de men 
on the steps before the store; and 
there were other men inside, smoking 

d spitting and whittling about the 
stove. 


counter: Ane was in the rear of th: 


. 


A 
11 
Mo 
wo 
ley 


wei 


of 
t 


perhaps 
ham, or a lamb, or e 
the signs are right 
nights ago,” 
night they come up to my chicken 
‘house, and I took a crack at one. You 
could hear ‘em spitting and squawl- 
ing half a mile into the swam) 

Andy shivered at that and came to- 


matter of minute: 
Motley in the sport. When Andy went 
out at last to load his wagon Jean 


with his work. 


moose will steal a little pasturage, 
but a wildcat may take a 


aid Motley. And last 


rd the stove with a side of bacon 


in one hand and the paper that would 

wrap. it in the other. 

asked, quaveringly. 
Enn 


“Witdeats?” he 


Motley ejaculated; and he 
ned up at Andy, saw who it was, 


‘winked at Luke Hill and enlarged the 


le. He was not sure, he said, 
ether they were wildcats or lynxes. 
maybe catamounts. 


‘Will Bissell told Andy soberly: “You 
‘want to look out when you go through 
the swamp, 
and see tot they dont drop on you.” 


Andy! Watch the trees, 


ndr asked Motley uncertainly 


“You think they’d—jump a man? 


1s obvious uneasiness delivered 


Andy bound into the hands of the 
Philistines. 


If he had been alone with 
tler the farmer would have rea: 


sured him and ‘heartened him. 


uld any man in the store. But the 


presence of the others prompted Mot- 


to have sport. Andy's very teeth 
re on edge with fright within a 
Others joined 


bier followed and screamed in his 


Luke Halls) valley where the swamp lay. There 


scene. The aun had 
dipped ont of sight à quarter of an 

hour before. 7 

Above the hills where it had dis- 
appeared a rosy fan of color was 
| spread, overlying the blue of the sky 
with pink to the very enith. The blue 
shadows of dusk were creeping across! 
the world. The hills across the val | 
against the dying glory of the sun. 
were deep purple, a splendid color like 
a chord of music. That color seemed} 
to sing in the air; and Andy trembled} 
before it. All the distant western} 
hills were purple; those nearer were 
blue. Yet through this blue the dark 
green of the pines and the lighter 
hues of birch tops appeared distinctly. | 
To the north, above the swamp | 
ol pond was a lake of blue silver, 
The world was unutterably still No} 
air stirred. From the chimney of 3 
farm to the south light smoke ro: 
straight up in a feathery column. al 
cow lowed in Motle: barn. Four} 
crows came winging down the valley} 
above the swamp, silent and furtive 
as they sped toward their roosting 
place. They saw Andy on the hill, and 
veered away from him and hurried 
on. A bird in a bush beside the road 
sang a broken little song drowsily, 
and at last was still. 8 

Andy paid no great heed to all this 
beauty. He looked long at the swamp, 
its pine tops black below him. For 
minutes he delayed there, staring; 
down into the valley, but in the end; 
he climbed to his seat with a sudden, 
remembering haste, and clucked to 
the horse. 

“Git on 

The horse started down the hill. 
picking a careful way; for the road 
was steep and rocks littered it and 
ledges broke its ‘surface. Andy kept; 
the reins in hand, but he gave little 
heed to the horse. His eyes were on 
the swamp, which seemed to rise to 
engulf him. He had the power of a 
boy to conjure up imaginative ter- 
rors, and he was very thoroughly | 
afraid | 

‘The road led at first through Mot 

steep meado The: 2 bare 
and stubbly now; their ha s stor- 
ed in Motley’s barn. Below them 
Andy came into a region of scrub- 
alder growth, where woodcock drop- 
ped in the fall flights. The native 
birds nested there, and in the grow- 
ing dusk one flushed from the road 
just under the horse's feet, where 
it had been probing beside a puddle 
for worms The whistle of its wings 
startled Andy; his hair crawled under 
his hat. 

Then he saw, only a little ahead 
‘the sentinel pine that marked the en- 
trance to the swamp. and when he 
came to it he clucked more sharply 
to the horse and plunged down a short 
dip to the level of the swamp road 
The trees closed about him; their 
branches seemed to reach toward 
each other above his head. as though 
to shut away the light of day. It was 
as though he drove through a deep | 
jerevice in the solid earth, the sky 
shining high above; and Andy feit; 
the swamp pressing in on him from! 


he said huskily. 


p 


jane: 


Andy Wattles. He hated it and feared 
it; he never passed along this road 
by day without a tremor; he never 
came this way by night without an 
agony of fear. 
ee ee 

HE was. this night, more afraid 

than usual. He remembered the 
bull moose Luke Hills had seen; the 


ence. The very stillness of the swamp 
appatied him. It was the stillness 
of a watcher, 4 ler in wait. He would 
not look to either side; he kept his 
des steadfastly upon the head of his 
bobbing before him. The 
at least was unafraid, and 
took some comfort from that. 
when he had gone perhaps 2 
mile into swamp even that comfor 
failed him, for he saw the horse’: 
ears prick sharply forward and the 
creature half halted in its track 
Andy's eyes swept along the road. 

Something moved a hundred yards 
i, deep in the shadows of the 
trees. Had the horse stopped, he 
might haveturned around, even then, 
and fled. Rut--the horse went on, and 
the boy was so paralyzed by his own 
fears that he had no strength to turn 
the horse. So he was borne on; and 
his eyes goggled into the shadows. 

It was almost a relief when a man 
stepped out from a bowlder beside the 
road and took the horse by the bridle. 
The horse stopped quietly enough. It 
was a staid creature, not given to 
alarms. Another man appeared at the 

de of the wagon, and Andy had a 


auer feeling of satisfaction." He was 


not afraid of men; and these were 
men.. es 
The man beside the wagon said 
arshly: “Come down out o, tha! 
Andy. without moving. asked 
hat's the matter with you, any 
how? Want u ride? What do you 
want?” 
The man looked back into the wage, 
bed. “What have you got, anyw: 
he demanded. Grub: 


2 * * 


‘THERE was that in his tone which 
warned Andy, and fired him. 
“This is Will Bissell’s wagon, he cried. 

“Grub!” the man ejaculated. “Th ow 
it out.” 


Instead of obeying, Andy threw 
himself out of the wagon upon the 
big man's head and shoulders, claw- 
ing and striking; and they went to 
the ground together, twisting in an 
inextricable tangle. Then the other 


man, who had held the horse, left the 


beast's head and ran to where they 
fought. He had a short club in his 
and: he bent over them to see more 
clearly, and struck Andy's head. The 
crashing blow sent Andy «pinning 
miles into oblivion; and the big m 

shook him off; and kicked him away, 
and slung the limp body into the ditch 


he exclaimed, in a 
hoarse, whining voice. “He scratche 
like @ cat. He hurt like the devil. 
He kicked Andy again; and the little 
man caught his arm. 

“Cut it.” he said. 
here, and move on. 
along.” 


“Let's see what's 
Some one li be 


‘A moment later, rummaging in the | 


wagon while the big man nursed his 
hurts, he cried: There's bacon here, 
and beans—— 

They had been starving; now they 
had food and were correspondingly 
exultant. Enoch Thomas’ provender 
seemed to them like manna from 
heaven. But one man’s food may be 
another man’s poison; and rather than 
loot Will Bissell’s wagon, Wermuth 
and Frellick might better have tied 
millstones about their necks and 
jumped into Sebacook pond. 

As they would presently discover. 

When Wermuth rolled Andy into the 
ditch, it happened that the boy came 


Tor WANT TO LOOK OUT WHEN YOU GO THROUGH THE SWAMP, ANDY!” 


terror and shame. But he hurried 
The sun was just 
ting. He might, by making haste. 
wamp before dark 
in Enoch's barn, returning 

aun. 


They gave him no peace while be 
made ready to 
turned down tow: 
catcalls followed him. 
took 


art; and when he 
rd the bridge their 
But as he 
the turn up the hill toward 


Motley’s farm they heard the stage 
coming down from the ridge road 


d forgot Andy in hustling for their 


mail 
| Most of the men got daily papers. 
grinned good-naturedly at good-na-| There was a front-page story in the 


Le’ 
ey 


r Thomaston. 
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ee 
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8. 
‘Will Bissell was behind the] Sf terror, or to go 


to 


lained. 


} fruitless. 


Go! 


Lee Motley’s 


wagon bounced 
quarter-mile climb, and now and then 
Andy 
And toward the end he got out and 
went afoot. 

but there wi 


wiston Journal that caught their 
Two men had escaped from 
Evil n. One Wer- 
in tor manslaughter. and a 
named Frelick. Wer- 
id killed 
iri in a fit of drunken rage eight. 
in months before. “Lived up Jack 
n way, thirty miles north,” he ex- 
The Journal said the hunt 
the men had thus far proved 
It was believed they had 

ed north, toward the Big Woods. 
“Wermuth'll strike for home,” said 
nadine. 
“That'd bring them up to the Sheep- 

said Luke Hill. 

r through the valley on this side 
e Sheepscot hills. 
‘Jean Bubier slapped his knee. “By 
I bet you they make into the 
he cried. 


1 


hitcher swamp, 


‘They all found that Interesting po! 


sibility worth long discussion. 


T 


* * * * 
HE light wagon which Andy was 
driving climbed slowly up the 
from Fraternity village toward 
farm. The hill was 
the stiff-springed 
d jolted. It was a 


n 


ng and rocky 


stopped to breathe the hors. 
He was trying to hurry, 

a reluctance in his 

e did not know whether to 
and thus postpone his agony 
Hckly in order 
done with as soon as 


, 


have it 


lear, and Andy jumped a clean three |cither side lige actual, 
feet in the air and quivered in a palsy | 1 autor 


‘The road by which’ the boy was 
|traveling scarce deserved the name 
it must have been bullt a century 
ago, but it had still the uncertain 
look of a hasty Improvisation. In the 
| beginning, no doubt, it was only pas- 
sable in winter, when the swamp was 
frozen. But brush and logs had been | 
| thrown in and bedded down. year after 
year, and the road built up upon them 
until it was like a causeway, its 
foundations a dozen feet deep in the 
mire of the swamp, its surface never 
more than a foot or two above the 
slough. The road was narrow. and 
it was rounded atop, and there were 
rods of its length where two auto. 
mobiles could not pass without mi- 
ing. The wise man set his wheels In 
the ruts and kept them there. "| 
The woods of Maine have a qualit, 
and a character of their own, dis 
tinct and individual. The underlying 
land may be clay, or shale or sand. 
pon this land, or upcropping through 
the soll, great bowlders appear. They 
are glacier-strewn helter-skelter 
everywhere. The soil itself is rock- 
ribbed, and the result of this is that 
water does not easily drain away. 
Every depression is elther a pool oF 
a swamp. In the deep woods you 
must pick your way at times from 
tussock to tussock, while pines tower 
above you from the bowlder ridge 4 
rod away. You may step into an in- 
nocent-appearing puddle and drop 
knee-deep in black and slimy ooz 
Or you may come into a locality 
where you must step from rock to 
rock for half a mile on end and 
never see good earth at all. When 
lumbermen strip such land as this 
the huge bowlders are left bare and 
naked to the air, like st creatures 
of the forest surprised and bewildered 
by the sudden coming of daylight into 
their hidden haunts. 
! The Whitcher swamp was such a 
Place. Deer and moose roved there in 
summer, yarded there the winter 
through. it was a paradise for cats 
and mink and every creature of the 
forest. But it was no paradise for 


U 


| were cocked on roots or stones 


well for Andy, 

upon his face in the soft ooze and 
water, he would infallibly have smoth- 
ered or drowned. As it was, he sup- 
posed with the first hint of returning 
consciousness that he was drowned, 
for he was half buried in water and 
slime. His legs sprawled, his feet 
There 
was a stub that stabbed bim in the 
small of the back. One hand w. 


He came back to life very slowly. 
Consciousness centered, at first, in the 
throbbing lump on his head. The 
world, for Andy, was one great pulse 
of pain. When his sensations became 
more distinct he felt the prickling 
torture of his twisted and constricted 
arm, and a little later—he had not 
yet mustered strength to move—he 
knew that something was hurting his 
back and that his sides were sore. 
Wermuth's toe had splintered a rib 
in his right side, but Andy did not 
know this till Dr. Frost went over 
him, next day. 

After a certain length of time he 
opened his eyes. He could see noth- 
ing whatever, and for a little he was 
not sure that his eyes were open. He 
blinked them with scrupulows care, 
shutting them tight and opening them 
quickly. The blackness persisted. 

Then a little flash of recollection 
came to him, paralyzing memory. He 
sat up jerkily and something turned 
under his hand in the mire. A round, 
smooth 


dazzled him, 
light of a thousand constellations. He 
got dizzily to his feet, 1 spread, 
hands out, staring this way and that; 
and he became conscious of the 
swamp all about him, and crouched on 
his hunkers on the road, with a curi- 
ous instinct to make himself as small 
and as inconspicuous as possible. 

It was a misty night, a black night. 
‘Yeu could not have seen him if you 
stood a dozen feet away, yet his fear 


made him feel naked before the eyes 

of unnamed and terrible things. He 
gave himself up, for a little, to a 
trembling orgy of fear. 

He was still, it should be under- 
stood, dazed and uncertain Just what 
had happened, but while he crouched 
in the road memory crept back to him 
und amplified that first ghost of recol- 

| lection. He remembered that he had 
deen driving Will's wagon, that men 


e bi 1 | cee 
far as the brow of the wijdcats of Lee Motley. He imagined| hs stopped him. struck him. 


he wagon. He groped about him in 


| them all about him; he peopled every the dark, forgot to crouch, moved here 
reluctant to Set deeper shadow with a malignant pres- and there, searchingly, along the road. 


| The wagon was gone. 
| ee „„ 
| WHERE Wits store was concerned 
| there wus a stiffness in Andy— 
as Jean Bubier and others had cause 
to know. This stiffness showed itself 
now. If there had deen licht you 
might have seen his face go pale be- 
heath its blood and mire. You might 
bare seen him stand rigidly in the 
| darkness, listening with all his ears, 
| frozen to stone, trembling with fear. 
and trembling ‘also with an honest 
fury that blazed like fire in his eyes. 
, Even big Wermuth and little Frellick 
must have been disturbed if they 
| could have seen Andy in that moment. 
| But—they could not see. 
}_ Andy. later, was quite unable to say 
vhat time it was when consciousness 
returned to him. It must have been 
toward midnight, for Vean Gregg 
pased along that road in his automo- 
bile at half after 11 and dia not see 
Andy. The boy was undoubtedly still 
in the ditch at the time. The horse. 
with Wills wagon, had wandered off 
the road into a meadow, half a mile 
beyond, and was grazing there. It 
not found till morning. 

It must have been, then, midnight or 
lafter when Andy came to himself. It 
jWas minutes later before he remem- 
1 


bered what had happened. But when 


he was sure 


Ww to take measure: 
fumbled in his pockets, and he 
found in his vest a packet of safety 
matches. As he lay on his back in the 
y had been above the level 
ter, and they were dry and 
serviceable. Andy scratched one on 
the box, searched the road and den. 
tified the tracks of the wagon he had 
been driving. The wagon had not 
turned; it had gone on. He used two 
Tore matches in convincing himself 
that the men had climbed into the 
| gon and driven away. 
| ndie, began to trail the wagon along 
the road. scratching matches as he 
went and following the tracks of the 
wheels with his eye. And after a lit 
tle he came upon something that in 
|creased his jealous anger. It was @ 
jcracker box; it had contained crack- 
‘ers. and he recognized it as one he 
bad put in the wagon to take to 
j Enoch Thomas. The men had ripped 
the box open; the crackers were gone. 


eke 

ANDY stuffed the box under 
arm and went on. He had covered 

vo more than a hundred yards—it was 

slow work—when the last of his 

matches went out. He rummaged for 


more, found none. And he went do’ 
jon his hands ang knees in the rend 


the wagon with his hand, fumbling 
in the soft gravel that topped the 
road. 

This was slower still, and in the end 
he was forced to stop when another 
jtrack—it must have been made d 
Gregg’s car—obliterated that 
he had been following. 
thought was to push on; then he re 
membered that an old wood road 
jturned into the swamp a little ahead 
or him. They might have driven the 
| wagon in there. He dared not risk 
passing them in the dark. 
| It was dar! a cavern, there be 
neath the trees in the thick swam 
And when Andy stoppeé his fears of 
the swamp returned to him. He want- 
ec to run, screaming. * * ¢ 
|, gere off the road and found : 
tewlder and crouched beside it, his 


arms across: his face. There was a 
stubborn resolution in Kim; 
stubbor iim; he would 

But teeth chattered, half with 
cold and half with fright, and his 
knees quavered apd he was sick 
within. 

ie was still there at the frat 
lof dawn. The night nad been uff 
of fears. A cat had screamed, three 
|times, within forty rods of him. 
Something had plowed majestically 
through the thick cedars in the 
swamp behind his hiding place. Lit- 
tle creatures had moved soundlessly 
near him, so near he could sens 
their presence without seeing them. 

Once he smelled a skunk, and had 
& fierce pang of homesick longing at 
the rank, familiar smell. There was 
g skunk den just behind his father’s 

Nevertheless the night did pass. 
Dim dawn filtered through the swamp. 
And the boy crept out to the road 
and found the tracks of his wagon, 
nd took up the chase. 

Sven then he might have lost t. 
trail but for a stroke of purest luck, 
He was plugging steadily along the 
road, eyes down. when a hint of 
white on a bowlder at one side drew 
his glance that way. He looked, and 
he saw. and he understood. 

e road curved closely around this 
bowlder. The bowlder slanted-steeply 
apward, away from the road. A scrub 
pine had growm there and been cut 
away, and it 


80 as to leave no tracks behind. The: 
had taken a sack of flour, and in 
transferring it from wagon to bowl- 
der had set it down m the stub 
with its jagged top. ‘he stub had 
Pierced a little hole. 

‘The moment marked, in 2 fashion, a 
milestone in Andy's life. He was con- 


{crawling and followed the tracks of 


{They were like skulking watchers ; they 


Bs Be A 


| 


THE MEMORY OF HIS WRONGS RETURNED TO ANDY, FLOODED HI 


fronted by alternatives. He might for- 
low the wagon, retrieve It. save what 
Temained of the victuals that had been 
in his charge. Or he might follow the 
men. with some risk to himeelf, with 
wome faint chance of recovering thelr 
stolen goods. When a man faces 2 
choice, and chooses, he shapes himself 
by the choice for good or ill. Charge: 
ter is the product of such choosings, 
whether for better or worse. Andy) 
had been a coward; those who knew 
bim would have wagered, now. that he 
would take the safer way. But—there 
was something new in the boy Seme- 
thing that had been born of the tra- 
vail of his fear through the dark panic 
of the night. Something new. 

. He did not even hesitate. He scram- 
Died up the bowlder and took the path 
marked for him by that ridicuousiy 
providential trai} of spilled white flour. 

You might have seen a certain 
straightness in his shoulders that was 
not before. 

‘There was no path where Wermuth 
and Frellick had struck into the swamp. 
it was hard going; and they had gone 
blindly, intent only on putting distance 
Detween them and the road. 
heading toward the same goal by day 
might have taken an easier way, but 
‘he would not risk losing trace’ of the 


on. There were dense 
through which he forced a path, head 
down, when he might have gone around ; 
there’ were mire 

plunged when he 
them. 

It wan not yet sunrise, and in the 
Gepths of the swamp the growing light 
had an uncertain quality about it. It 
east strange shadows where shadown 
‘should not be, and where shadows 
should have Iain there were none at all 
Once he pushed through a fringe of 


might have circled 


some extent Their trunks rose straight 
land tall; their needleB carpeted the 
ground, overlaying the rocks beneath. 
Andy ‘could see for some distance 
{ through these trees: and as he hurried 
on it seemed to him the more diet 
trees moved and kept pace with n. 
made him nervous. 
be left them behind. 
„ „ „ „ 

A PARTRIDGE drummed up ahead 
of him with ‘a ‘thundering of 
wings; @ rabbit bolted out of a clump 
of ferns under his feet. Each time his 
heart leaped and pounded. 
squirrel, skittering in the dead leaves 


He was glad when 


of last yesr's trees upon a hardwood | 


knoll, startled him with ita small 
commotion. A jay screamed down at 
him from the branches over his head. 

He came half a mile from the road, 
to a Clump of close-growing cedars on 
a rocky iniaga in the midst of the 

amp, and when be pushed into their 
midst he was near stepping into a 
patch of still amoking ashes between 
two rock. He looked to right and left. 
ips of bacon rind and bits 


against a tree Jay the flour sack, N 

empty, burst wide open by 4 kick, 

from Wermuth's heavy foot. Andy 
nos of that 


the of fiour. 

But Andy knew they would go moro 
swiftly now and that they would be 
watchful and on guard. 

He guessed the fire had been burning 
no more than an hour before. The men 
must have squatted here through the 
night, cooking and eating, filling their 
Jean stomachs; at dawn they would 
have hurried on. The: 
eure, no more than an 


nim. 

He left the fire with no further | 
glance, found where their heavy boots 
had struck down from the knoll, and 
hurried on. His eye was reasonably 
quick; the earth in the swamp was 
éverywhere soft. The men had left! 
tracks that could not be missed. fle 
was able to make speed. 

‘A quarter of a mile from the em. 
bers of the fire he came to an ancient 
‘wood road, grown up and disused, its 
corduroy underpinning rotting away. 
And he saw by the tracks that the 
two men had paused here, talking 

together, resting, debating which e, 

they should go. The road led up 
through the swamp toward the pond 
ust have offered them easy travel 

no that they had decided to risk 

For they had turned | 

and their 

ft spot in 


Andy. 


occasional dots of white which led hum 
cedar clumps | 


pits through which he 


scrub growth into a patch of pines of 


A grey When 


nd half-sooked beans, 3 


before he realised that the tracks of 
the men no longer led him on. 


him final evidence. 
of imprints, 

He turned and worked patiently 

back, watching to see where the men 
had fett the road. He found no trace, 
and came to the bridge and crossed it, 
end pusged on along his own back 
trail Fifty yards beyond the bridge 
he picked. up the tracks of the men 
again, He nodded as though at some 
secret satisfaction, and he turned 
again and followed them inch by inch, 
bending low to discover the faint 
marks in the way. 
He followed them to the bridge, and 
searched ti and so he marked at 
last where = rotting board had been 
Ifreshly broken off by some weight 
upon its upstream end. And then he 
{knew—the mpn had climbed down 
into the brook. 

Andy had never traversed the 
Whitcher 8 jevertheless he 
knew well enough the lay of the land. 
Sebacook pond, at the head of the 

wamp. wan no great way above 
{where he stood. Thin brook—it war 
a wide, shallow, slow-moving bit of 
water, murky and black—was the 
maln, ‘outiet of the pond; though the 
pond's waters, seeping down the val- 
ley, flooded the whole.swamp at 
times. The brook would lead him to 
the pond; the men must have headed 
that way. He stepped down off the 
bridge. felt him feet sink halfway to 
the knees in the soft bottom, felt the 
water rise about his thighs, and be- 
gan to wade upstre: 7 


„„ ** 
R the most part the brook was 
hallow, and it was reasonably 
easy to make progress. But now and 
then, in a deep pool, Andy dipped to 
‘his waist. Me was wet enough be- 
fore: this dia not disturb bim. wie 
scarce knew it. The boy wae becom- 
ing possessed with @ fixed idea; he 
did not know that he Was tired, that 
his face was Mack with mod snd 
streaked with blood from the wound 
on his head. He only knew that there 
were men andead, that he meant to 
Overtake them . — — 

A few rods down dreck from tig 
pond there ts a wide pool in the brook 
Andy was following, where fighermen 
someti: 

rising dite P 
2 Andy reached this bool be 
saw on the Dank an abandoned’ fish- 
ing pole. whith Rad been Been cut 
In the swamp and thtown aside here 

the fishermen ‘Wrvarted. l 

have been a dozen feet long. 
and the Dutt was ing? 5 
and strong. The sight of it 
ed to Andy that he might 
Weapon: he stopped and drew out Ni: 
knifé and cut off a d foot length 
ot the butt . 

It had a satistactory heft. when he 
tried it in hie band he 
toward the band, aad thu: 

resently, uten ite marshy shore. 
Lein“ hidden by the Bushes. Se stoß- 
ped to survey the 

Sedacook pond 


It was innocent 


laa considerable 
bod of water, Dut-at ite lower end 
it degenerates inte a shallow, narrow 
trip. with a Mush bottom ahd a 
prodigal growth of pond Ilten upon 
ne surface. Andy, from his point of 
view. could see up this channel and 
aut into the open pong: he could kee 
the wooded shore on the other side, 

r two, and the hills 
attention was con- 


nis 
turned his eyes to 
sweeping the bushe: 
A quarter mile 
lake widened. an 2 
was disturbed. It shook in @ 5 
habitual to alders. Andy's eyes 
fastened on it, and he caught a 
glimpse, dimly, ‘through the branch- 
es, of à man. 


de left, hi 


way. », 
ider on the shore 
y not 


ied the point out of 
the lake shore. Andy 
dlc a thought tighter. 
t his hiding, and started 
on a fun. 
ff Sebacook are not 
‘When Andy broke 
nge of bushes about 
the mouth of the brook he came to 
a short strip of sand, deep and dry. 
through which he plowed ankle deep. 
Then the woods shut down to the very 
water's edge, and the roots of the 
trees dipped into the pond itself. 
They were buttressed with bowlder: 
large and small. banked there 


through the centuries as an endur- 
ing wall against the ps, of the 
waves. Andy scrambled along this 
narrow, slanting strip of bowlders as 
woll as he could. There were times 
when he went into the water to his 
knees; there were other 8 
of fallen stumps 
tangle inte the woode and return to 


Slow 
d the 


8 


A 
baten of mud across the road gave | 


es take trout of a quite.sur-! 


struck o. 
5 — 


ND HE SWUNG THE CUDGEL. 


| roBe green and fair in their cloaks of 
trees, 

A itingfisher flew chattering over 
his head; a jay screamed in the woods 

behind him; and once a black bass 

leap@ll clear of the water in a smash- 
ing strike at a fly, not twenty yards 
| off-shore. 

nut Anay saw none of these things, 
nor heard them. Byes and eara we: 
intent on the. men ahead, muscles 
striving to overtake them. 

He had the wit, as he drew near the 
roint, to go more quietly. And it was 
as well that he did. A great pine 
marked the tip of the point, and when 
he peered around it his muscles set 
themselves; he caught his Breath. 

Twenty yards from where he stood 
four of five bowlders were grouped to- 
gether, each of them half as high as a 

‘They made a semi-circle, and 
them, lying 


‘Within the Dowlders a 
man was squatting. The man was 
Wermuth. but Andy only knew this 
was one of the men he had pursued 
shrough the swamp. 

Wermuth w. uatting, busy about 
something. At first, since Wermuth e 
back was turned, Andy could not be 
sure what the man was doing. Then 
the other shifted position, and Andy 
saw that the squatting man was 

wkwardly slicing strips of bacon 
with his pocketknife. 

The memory of his wront 
mémory of his duty. the memory 
Will Bisseli's store and all that there- 
jin lay—these memories returned to 
Andy. flooded him. And he ewung his 
loudgel, stepped around the great pine 
tree, and ran headlong toward where 
Wermuth Was so busy with the bacon 
ana his knife. 

He was with aif a dozen paces of 
Wermuth before the other looked ur 
at the peat of his footsteps and saw 
im. 

Now. Andy was, at this time, not a 
pretty sight 

To begin at the bottom. he was mud 
[to the Knees, qnd he was mud and 
water to the waist. Above the waist 
his garments were half torn away by 
Ithe recklessness of nis progres 
through the swamp. Lean and long 
jat best, he looked like a rude sort of 
scarecrow now. 

‘And to complete the likeness, his 
tac was se daubed with mud and 
inn his own Dlood that it looked like 

e of humankind. His eyes pro- 


between 


no fi 
truded wildly! 

Tt is hand to be sure how 
of Andy affected Wermuth. 
swore afterward that he was not 
fafraid, that de but turned away to 
reach a weapon. All that is known is 


the sight 
The man 


turned to run. 

Aa he turned 
him, and he wi 
land kicked and lay still. 

Andy war half stunned by the care 
of his own viotory, Through dhe 
night, considert 
do, he had feare 
chief antagonist. 

Now the big mai 
tore him; the other was 
more than half his own size. 

andling. 
nye looked swiftly around, 

ck nowhere. 
negut the little man would be return- 


ing. 


wi 
tnis big man ae his 
lay helpless be- 
not much 
Easy 


ww Frel- 


=e „ „ 
NDY took precautions. Me did not 
wish Wermuth to rejoin the 
battle inopportunely; and o he 
dropped on his knees, laying his 
cudgel aside, and he found a length 
of harsh twine—it had been used to 
tie the bacon—and he drew Wer 
muth’s hands behind him and secured 
the wrists together. There was u. 
| more twine, so he stripped away Wer 
muth's suspenders and knotted them 
|again and in around the big man’s 
ankles. 


have been gathering for a. fire. 
dropped them when Andy turned to- 
ward him. It wax as well, for Andy 
ald not stop to parley. 8 
He went toward Frellic 
th huggry hands. 
with MMe of the hardest things in 
the world to be sure of the strength 
our enemy. 
of Yay might be forgiven for makin 
a mistake in this moment. He ha 
seen the two men, dimly, the night 
I before: he sad seen that one was vast 
and bulky, that the other was small 
And it was natural that his fears 
should have centered on the big man 
Tt was equally natural that, having 
vanquished the more formidable an- 
tagonist, he should rate the other 
lightly. 

He dia not even stop to pick uj 
cudgel. He charged @own on 
lick with open, reaching hands. 

‘When he was within six feet. com- 
ing fast, Frellick made a movement 4 
that was like the flash of light. and 
a knife gleamed in his right hand. It 
bit Andy's shoulder an they closed, it 
sliced his arm as de cried out in pain 
and wrenched away; it pricked 


(Continued on Fifth Page) = — 


swiftly, 


hie 
rel- 


* 


, 


, 


* for duty 


it in 


Ill have some- 
> _ thing for you in a moment. 


THE CASE OF PADAGES PALMAS 


One of the Strange Ad- 


venture of Barney. a 
“Detective. 


ARNEY, as a telegraph boy, 

had once been summoned to 

a dressing room in Daly's 
Théater by an indignant star 

Who had réfused to intrust his mes- 
age to any but official hands. And he 
had once been called to @ grated office 
in the Tombs to take a telegram from 
a prosperous-looking elderly gentie- 
man in handcuffs. It was chiefly from 
the memories of these two experi- 
ences that Barney constructed his 
expectation of what he was to find 
when he should enter the private or- 
fices. and operatives’ rooms of the 
Babbing detective bureau, to report 


As. for example—Babbing. im bis 


terms, and convinced himself that so fast that it took his breath away ) doorway. 


Palmer had money and knew some- like a Coney Island chute, and he held 


thing about thé hotel business. They 
inspected the moribund Stilton House 

in 
ks 


together. Palmer saw posslpilitie: 
He paid $200 for a 


wo Ww 
option on the property and took the 
only good room in the house, in order 
to audit the books at his leisure. and 
lita- 
e 
flattered him, and se- 
A’ price of 
Palmer af- 
fected a brand of expensive 5 
an 
the proprietor added a box of them to 


consider a plan of business reha 
tion. The proprietor assisted him, 
terra to him, 
efetly chuckled to him. 
$40,000 was agreed upon. 
cigars called Padages Palmas 

e stock for Palmer's use. 
me as intimately friendly 


ness deal where the seller has: to 
mainiain 8 8 2 Indifference p. 


that sticks in his crop, 
these millionaire 


ol man squeals about it 
thah anything.” 
ing gave Archibald a telegram 


fake, it up pergonally, but If 
n over to dur branch gf- 
"Til be on later to direct the 
ae What was it, 


che to his lip, ht 
dresser Waiting to hand him a . 
and a revolver, the room -pietui 
esquely hung with costumes and di 
gulses, handcuffs and leg-iron 

ers that off 

captures ( 


8 
ratively ‘on. "he walls after the m 
ner of a collection of trophies. 

And Barney's better judgment ac- 
cepted that picture from his inebriat: 
ed young imagination without re: 
knowing that he had accepted 
until he was called from the outer 
public office of the bureau into Bab- 
Dinges private room, and found the 
Samous detective sitting at a table- 
denk. in a swivel chair, reading his 
morning mail Tike the manager of 
any successful business at work in 
ind office of any successful. business 
manager. “Sit down, bing said, 
without looking at 

Barney sat down, grief the wall. 
* He was conscious of the stimulating 
disappointmént—the interested sur- 
Prise in disillusion—that reality gives 
as 985 alert romantic mind. 680 to 
"ne office Was as commonp! 
fverage aq bbing’s conventions 
‘business clothes. There Wes nothing 
on the walla but some trained Bhoto- 

a ens * . was 


phone Metrum. nts, pens. 

ber weights, and aome shallow 

boc that were filled with Laser 
rams and egal 
Was, in fact, 


ee 20 
Se loons as ainteresting and 


“ne letters haa eke opened for him, 
flattened out, and the en- 


e old game,?“ 
Bure.“ desde smiled. at noon on 


Lan, pes attached to them with — 
clips. His right hand reached shee! 
from a wire ket at one sid 

deen and put it on the blotter before 


ried it to one of the baskets on the 

ther side of the desk and dropped it 

s ‘om: sel ples in its proper Pines nis 
ni 


1275 hay Nort 1 ace. back 
fie so Rand dropped 
oat elbe “What did 
you tell her?” 
her 1 ad N new 30b.· 


“Tt 
“AS a detective 
“I was scared to ten her that. She'd 


a: thought 5 Was, the same as 4 polic: 


to the 


Babbing turned his head to look 
over his glasses @t the boy. “Like 
45 Barney 0 en 8 apotor 5 the 

atilted ain. § r. 
ae fy of oa 


- & clerk . — 7 ‘the 8 — 
5 42. letter 


across 
f away. out who that’ teow is 1 


ath reading. “The cler! 
“gpored, even by Barniey—as thé com- 
ders civilian secre! os ‘would be 
ignored by a young 1 
=, you told her what?" 
ai hee K bes waitin’ in 
with a telegram. 3 
ted an office boy, “ 
d me twelve a week. An’ 


it 
Babbing abparently torgot him in 
he peru a two-page letter 
lonely typed. Mis eyes parted with it 
reluctantly. “Did Jou-tell any one 


Babbington said. And Bar- 
ab not aware that 

2 thet of Character and pei 
amination in discretion. 720 nad 
suspicion that Babbing 
minded manner was almost as much 

fa disguise a it bad been put on 
With spirit-mut hie is for 
Babbing to faish ier the Jetterr and 
Gireet him t. 


oh 

“Don't 57 the Dubie office dere, 
2 bing sad. “Come in at 
turned “Tell 
Snider 1 see Aim.’ e preased a call 
-button. “You'll have to 551287 by learn- 
“ing to speak the Enj he 

atfmonished Barney. 
enough on the Bowery to keep you 
working where people say ‘I toler 1 
was whiten’ when they méan ‘I told 
her 1 wax waitf’.” He changed the 
switeh@s onan office phone. | “Bring| pe 
me my schedule. He said to ey: 
‘Stay where you are. 


to = eben 


we aver t cases 


eke 


PRs began to open, unexpectedly, 

on all sides. A stenographet ap- 
Tidared with u notebook, sat down to 
face Babbing across the desk and pre- 
pared himself and his fountain pen to 
Archibald, ‘the office 


man with the 
8 nt 
. the 


take dictation. 


list of Babbing 
day and discusued 
An operative who 
‘Chal Bnider, from 
Knee in as if he were casual 
shook hands wtii 
d drew a chair up at one side 
Lesk and made himself at home, 
with his ankle on his knee and his hat 
day's work nad 


To Barney, watching, It became as 
hewildéring as the smoothly intricate 
activity of a complicated machine. 
Babbing dictated letters in a leisurely 
undertone that was continually inter- 
mitted for telephone call 
of, opened tel ms, | Corrotoratory 
réferences to filed record 
tions with Archibald, directions to op- 
eratives, and, above and around and 
yader Jt ail, an inte 

L talk 


the arrival 
ulta- 


Barros. and so forth. Bir. 
Youre of ‘the iSth. ‘Regret that 155 
unable to meet. you, and so forth. 
Previous engagements in Chicago on 
that date. Suggest the 27th.” °° © 

“Wire that fellow to stop sending me| 
telegrams oF he'll queer. 1 
ant. Sign it Adam 
Eren Chal? Did he biter 
And because Snider was telling a 


connected story—a patiently connect-} th: 


ed story in spite of all distractions— 
Barney's confu attention slowly 
concentrated on him. 

Snider was becoming bald: his hair 
was parted down middie with 
mathematical precision, as perfectly 
aligned as the ribs and Backbone of 4 
kippered herring: 
mincingly, smiling, but 
his hands. He had 
inertia—an__inoffensive tary 
good-natured—and a ſook of credulity. 
He made a specialty of confidence 
men. He wag telling about one who 
had been operating in Chicago under 
the name of Charles Q. Palme: 

Palmer had advertised in the want 
colamns that ne wished to buy à hotel 
property in Chicago. and the owner of 
ine old Stilton House had answered 
the ad. Palmer was living in splendor 
at the La Salle; the owner of the Sti 
2% cunched with him there, talked 


— 


“I WAS SCARED TO TELL HER THAT.” 


the 15th, the e option expired, 
be ou he Re hotel yi Ne mer * 


wi the 

carrying a 

black e, full” ot furniture 

catalogue: 4 ‘orator’s estimates 

and plane he nad, drawn for rr . 
ise int 1005 


put A in the. bag and went 2252 to 
make a ys with the cho igey ord 
WhO was to do the dell 


ned 
pot about 3 

thought 

Palmer going through the gate: 

he didn't speak of it until the old 

man began to worry because Palmer 

hadn't turged up for dinne: 

afraid Palmer had been bi 


+e „ „ 


“NEXT morning ne found out at 

the bank that Palmer had drawn 

but fifty dol 

and. And the New York draft turned 
out to be phoney. 

“They brought the case to us, but 

Palmer had made a clean getaway. 


There was nothing in his trunk but 
Len hotel sheets and wegen. of old 
1 ight. Our 


probably in . re n. . 

“What makes you think ao, chief?” 

“Why didn't you ? 
grclock train 1s one of th 
the line. 1 t get here till 8:20 
next night. 

"We didn't have the case till late 
yesterday mornin: And there 
Rothing to show he came this way. 

“Hed arrived last might Did you 
Bel @ good description of bum 

but he was wearing a beard 
and. mustach 


him. 

Babbing was standing at the win- 
dow looking out over lower roofs of 
wholesale houses to the ferries of the 
North river and the docks and chim 
neys of the Jersey shore. It was an 
DT 3S clean and bright ng 
day. Hd like to try & long shot at 
that fellow,” he ald, and little Bar. 
Rey's heart leaped with the blind in- 

ot of a setter pup who — 
rations for the hunt, 1 

Snider took his hat from his ankle 
and ankle from his kn At 

ae 

Babbing drifted back to his desk 

a Bat down. 

“Got a hunch. chief?’ 

Snider asked it in the wistful man- 
ner of envy interrogating the inscrut- 

jabbing stared at 8 
fully. Snider blinked ang altes 
Babbing said. at last: 


1 oni 

run out all the barber atone 5 
could, wer 

“He'd go to a hotel and get it 
in bis room. W 

Snider's expression 
there were alm 
barber sho) 

Babbing 


indicated 
as many bote 


bag? Dump those report into er 
He opened the door of a clothes closet 
in a corner by the window and took 
out a soft black felt hat, a. black 
raincoat and an umbrella. He put 
on the coat, and it looked as provin- 
cial ax a linen duster. He shook out 
d umbrella. untidily. “Come 
he said to Barney. “Carry 
Barney grabbed it eager- 
his is no day to be in school, 
Bapbing sald to him ant, the 
4a And Barney’ 80 
choked with excltement at he could 
only gulp and grin. 

Snider, seeing them go, had the 
puzzled ‘eyebrows and the doubtful 
smile of the man who does not believe 
that you can do it but would like to 
know how you propose to begin. To 
find, in the city of New York, a swin- 
adler whom you have never geen. of 
whom you have no accurate descrip- 
tion. who may not have come to New 
York at all, and who will be carefully 
concealing himself if he has come! 

pee 9285 doubts as Snider's occupied 

mind, of course. He had 
eder things to think of, He had hie 
first ride up Broadway in a taxicab, 
for instance—whirring along in 4 
bouncing rush of Iuxury whose in 
credible cort crow on the taximete 


N 


oked two boxes of 


‘had deen reading. Wire them fe. 


back against the cushions, with his 
eyes on the dial, delightfully appalled. 

And he had the confused emotions of 
being outfitted in a round feif hat. 
such as college boys are supposed to 
favor, and a pair of enameled leather 
shoes, which Babbing bought fer him 
in a Broadway shop while the cab 
waited at the door. Two dollars for 
the hat and five dollars for the, sho 
Geh And then. the. meter“ Peg, 
aga . Sth avenue 
dimes. 

He had been aware in the shop tha 
Babbing was posing as his father and 
enjoying the party. He caught Bal 
bing smiling at him in the chariot 
and he snickered excited]: 

When the cab stopped Babbin 
reached the “handle of the door’ a 
ald. Keep right up with me pow 
but don't open your mouth”; and Bar- 
ney stepped out of the cab as if it 

d. been an aeroplane, and found 
n ae on, the earth again ta front 
‘of “the He a street 
fear the Grand Central station. He 
Mofended Bapbing's satchel from the 

Babbing ransomed 


n 
in 


imac! 

The age 
me umbrella, wi 
lobby: of che Haarlem, looking about 
him simply. He found the cigar stand 
and 4pproacted it. with Barney, as if 


8 ‘imeter. 
In Nis raincoat, with 
wandered into the glided 


it were a booth at a country fair. The 
clerk saw them coming. It showed in 


Thomas Oliphant.” he 


you. ‘sen, it, is to read the name 
on the band around the middle.” 

The clerk had turned his back to 
Ai. box from the shelves. behind 
him. His ears were red. 

Ves. Babbing said, that 
Are these fresh 


s of his five thou- Barn 


eee 
‘HIS was good fun, but Barney did 
not see the drift of it. When 
they issued on 424 street again and 
started to cross toward the Beaumont 
he began to understand. 
They mounted the Beaumont's mar- 
e together and approached 
the cigar dounter. The clerk here 


sir,” he said. 


“Quite a num- 
low many?" 
‘Well, 


* 
ee Cigars into hi 
and he Was slow about getting his 
money out. “Bt: eh? Catan 


took 


u bet that was Charlie.” Bab- 
bing commented to Barney. “Clean- 
shaven man with blue eyes?’ he asked 
the clerk. “Heavy net? 

“I think you're right.” the clerk 
replied, Dusying, himself: with ‘nis 
cash register: “I didn't notice his 
eyes, but I think you're right. © * * 
Thank you. Nice day 

Babbing grunted, non-committally, 
and went to the desk. He turned to 
the arrivals of the previous night. 
Among the names of visitors. from 
Buffalo and Albany there was the 
florid nature of a Spencerian cali- 

© hed arrived singular! 
Washington, D. He was 
“Thos. Sullivan.” 

Babbing led the way to a leather 

sofa. think our man is here,” he 
Lac. to Barney. “under the namie of 
Thomas Sullivan. He writes like a 
forger, anyway. We've got to pick 
him up and feel him out. I'm goin: 
outside to telephone to him. If he’ 

room I'll stall him. If he isn’t 
ave him paged. Thomas. Sulli- 


Ves. 
fou: 


Another gentleman 


Vote, 


del thé tables’ anx-)bet they want Oliphant: If you've no 
footy gir. Sullahsvan!” A man sit- objections, Tl take this call, Mr. Sul- 
2 far window signaled to 
* ballbo They conferred together. — sure ti ey d af 
— ne boy went ve a sore ite 20 
‘The mam een his head. The boy F 


an. Mr. Sullah-van 1 
and mefnep followed But there . 
Barney's shoul@er_ and gave him a 


Tout, and Barney followed: But there 
F warning squeese. It was needed, for 
de was out of hearing 


e barber 5 
with a 
that 


seen his hope. 


Palmer! Thomas Oli- 


So that 


eee t 

| BABBING Joined Kim 

| didn't get him,” Barney rempeted: ‘nin 

|Babbing nodded. They went to. thelr f ™ 

seats on the sofa. “He'll be back,’ 

Babbing said. “He hasn't given up 

his room.” 
Barney sighed. 

him. 


—.—.— e everybody 
e e thet -hew buying 


imo” Kan 


. “he knows my 
“I thought we had 


“How. 80? 

A man 2 the dinin’ room stopped 
that bell-hop an’ then turned him 
down.” 

Habbing rose at once: 
man.” 

“But he turned him down.” 


vou 5 8 


‘ ‘ ‘me? “Fou 
. e . sot a0” 
‘hastily: . 


You follow y around. 

They'll think 
you're looking for some ohe. Spot 
Sullivan if the boy finds him, and 
show him to me when I come back. 
Then, we'll @et together and rope 


Barney said. 


str, N 
“The telephone ‘Booths are down the 


hall at the left, of the denk. There's 
parcel rack there, and you'd better 
check this bag till > know what were 
going to do The dining-room’s at the 
end of the hall Sullivan may be at 
breakfast. If any one asks you any 
questions you're looking for your uncle. 
Em your uncle. Sit here for two mi 
utes. Then get over by the call desk. 
Babbing pursued his placid way to the 
door, and Barney sat back on the sof 


He had ng doubt that Sullivan was the 
swindler, Palmer, but he could not guess 
how Babbing had come almoat direct- 
ly to the Beaumont to locate him. He 
pussied over it, happily. In the back- 
ground of his thoughts he was saying 
himself: “Gee, this job's great!” 

“when his two minutes had feasured 

themselves on the clock he went to check 
his bag. He located telephone 

booths "He made sure that the dining 
room had not been shifted. As he re- 
turned to the lobby a call boy cir- 
culating among the easy chairs and 
smoking tables in front of the news 
stand, suddenly began to crow 
Sullah-va) Mr Sullah- 

Mr. Sullivan did not reply. ‘The bey 
turned down the hall to the dining room, 
and Barney sauntered after him. “Mr. 
Sullah-van!” ‘The head waiter at the 

nt indulgently to ask Barney: 
2 Barney numbled that he was 
locking ter his uncle. Standing in the 


| 
| 


‘Mr. |“Mr. Thomas Sullivan” the 
‘most: 


808 
“Come on. Show mo where he Is. iymoue Ne et ve tatired, A 


BY 1 {phan mee 
Neh? 1 ant, 
ch? ft a mat world, won we well!” 
na Bar e thelr fish “my the 
The fish preseeaéd to climb wp the 
une and. fight bis way. into whe creel 
las “soo d Bebeing. returned; and 
jBabbine at Seat Bald him of. suspi- 
ciousty. Yea, az Thomas Oliphen 
Se. nene, , 
Leather, sir7 1eath a 
No, he did ow 
thought ne Ras 
Smith, but , . 


It was 3 busin: They had 
[been trying all 


morning to get btm 
en the phot 


In ten matsutes the engaging Sulll- 
vag hed sadved: to, tee vacegt chalt 
ba eee ite rey, du, 

‘Palas 


tering admiration showing Im his 
bluish-gray eyes. It developed that 
Sullivan was interested in Cobalt 
mines, heavily interested; in fact, he 
jowned one in partnership with some 
New York mining experts. 
questioned by Babbing upon the rat- 
ing of the Bomanza mine in the Bea- 
remarked that it was 


but merely a trap for suckers. Bab- 
bing was much taken aback. 

Bullvan blossomed and expanded in 
that atmosphere of trust. He and his 
partners were building a hotel for the 
tourist trade near their mine. He hi 
been working on the plans for 
bullat ‘They had divoovered one of 
the finest, if not the finest, spring of 
mineral water on the continent, And 
so forth. 

He leaned back in his chair, making 
large gestures with his cigar and 
smiling @ broad, indulgent smile. He 
flattered Barne: “A mighty bright 
toy, your neph A mighty bright 
boy. ‘I'd ue to have a boy iike that 
in my business. 

2 Not mueh!” Barney said, peftly. 
‘I'm going in with uncle.” 
Some of Babbing’s coffee got in His 


wind-pipe at that moment, and he | con! 


coughed himself red in the face. Bar- 
ney kept a straight mouth. 

He exacted a promise from Babbing 
that he should go no further in the 
matter of the Bonanza mine unefl 
had come to the office of Su 
friends, with Sullivan, to look into the 

proposition” there. “Excuse me & 
moment.” he said,” aes Babbing hed 
paid the waiter. “I'll run 
stairs and get the plans OF our hotel. 
I want to take them with me. Fl 
meet you at the desk.” 

He Btrutted off impor 
bing sat a moment. Tr he brings 
down his satchel with those plans in 
it," he sald, niet get, tt 
And, at 
cut away 
fe to the om 
open it there. 

Chal as » 

still carrying his 

that bar wi 

plete. . 17 
you're not careful you a — your 
oe!” 


You're asleep.” They were crossing 
the lobby, and Babbing was talking in 
a low, indifferent, chatty tone, “His 
name isn't really Sullivan. So as soon 
as he — that the boy had a tele 


"tk 
Babbing glowed His pace. “My name 
id, We 
get a table near him. en von 40 
to the telephone and cau up the office 
—one-seven-three-one Debrosses—and 
get Chal Snider. Tell him I'm in the 
dining-room, here, and I want to be 
paged as Thomas Sullivan. Make him 
insist on the ‘Thomas.’ Don't forget 
that. Tell him they've paged me as 
Sullivan and I don't answer. Then 
Join me at f he table, — stop 
the boy I'll break him. 
Im expect! ne ‘a call. There’ probably 
„ mistake in the name. Thomas. ‘Sule 
livan for Thomas Oliphant... Do you 
understand? That'll sive us. an 1 
troduction to him. Where is he? 
Don't point. 
They were at the dining room door. 
“There he is—over at that last 


A half hour later a round-faced@ and 
aterdy youth of sixteen, brea 


He was 5 grinning and 
breathing hard when ina 
Babbing bureau at reom 1056, and 
hurried into Babbing’s private office 
to find Chal Sider reading a morning 
paper at Babbing’s desk. “Here's 
Palmer's bag!” 

“Wha: 


“Sure! Hurry up an’ see what's in 
The chief wants to know. 
He's got him. Beery, 
lropped i 
grabbed the Phone, i “Hello? Hello. 
ring me in a buneh of skele! 
a Small satchel. — e 


Im vour rich uncle from 
‘ity. You're Barney Cook, my 
New York nephew. Go ahead and tel 
Phone. Get me a Tribune.” 


evidently a somewhat 
luctance to trust his things out of his 

„ multiplicity of Instructions | 
8 Barney had to remember weigh- 


the 

haste from his forehead with hit coat 
cuff. “We im at the Beaumont. 

Hed been Bayi them long cigars.” 
think of . devil! How did he 

“Search me! Barney grinned. ¢ 

* * „„ « 

A CLERK came in with the keys 
Snider had. the bag opened 
ina umz. He dumped its contents on 
the daß bist 1085 catalogues, a 
scratch block, loose ets of meme- 


randa, an assortment off blank chi 

and a roll of money in a rubber — 

Bes old es wad!" Snider exulted. 

in A . got the swag back, 
“He's off ate Fame 

to phone you. He tol’ 

| the bag an beat it. 

| tryin’ to sen him 

hotel h 

dropped off.’ 


message to Snider hesitat 
tiously, in veiled terms, for fear some 
one might overhear him; and he was 
almost back to the dining room before 
he recollected that he was to get. 
Tribune. Consequently, Bading 
his spectacles, seated At a side Table, 
back to back with the suspected 
„ was concluding his order to 
the waiter when Barney joined ther 
and it was evident that there had been 
some difficulty over the menu. “Now, 
oatmeal porridg: hat!” Babbing 
sald, “Real oatmeal. No cattle mashes 
ealth mushes for me. Sit here, 
Boy: He put Barney at right angles 
to him. “And cream. Plenty of it: I 
don't care what it costs, And ner. 
Walt a minute. I don’, want my 
bacon fried to a cinder, efther.” 
was talking in’ an ‘insistent, 
The waiter kept 
0. with a wort 
of cool servility that was professional | 
to the point of contempt.” Barney | 
glanced at Mr. Sullivan. He was sip- 
Ping his coffee. with his head turned 
slightly. Barney could see that he u. 
Pie an ear fall” ‘The waiter de. 


Wen. — Babbing asked, “ata you get 


papers with appropriate rem 
{hen Dewan thoughtfully: to peak — 
15 a bag. “Where did you go trom 
225 
Barney told the story in an exeited 
5 {acoherency. Shier nodded and nod 
“What did they sayt™ he “Hee pretty 
“They ‘sald they'd call you 
“well, they'd better hurry.” he 
blustered. “If they don't want my 
1 can find lots ot people in 
Did they say they 


was at the Beaumont?” Barne: 

“He didn’t know. He took a 2 
He figured that Palmer wealdn’t 
far.from the depot in the rain. Plaz 


damn 
“Well. how did he know the ‘guy 
y asked. 


— at 8:307 e a 
unch and got aways wit 
“What 


played a 


8 
City,” Babbing complained: ~" 
York newspaper's the most provincial 
sheet in the universe, bar none. said. Ter, chief. Yes. Yes. His 
kee, uncle.” Barney laighed. | | whole outfit’s in it. And four thou- 
“Quit knockin’ littl sand-of the old man's money. Yes. 

joy!" Babbing said sternly, ‘you | Ye: He tittered. He shook over 
talk as if your maw had. raised. you the phone silently. “Ye-e-s. I'll ha-ve 
on the Bowery.. Where did vou ever them.” he dropped the receiver 
earh to speak like that? If that's into its hook and lay back in his 
the sort of grammar you in your | chair in a grimacing eae of fat 
New York public schools, 5 ought to | laughter. Her bringing ‘Atm meee 
be ashamed of them here. Hes pretending Ne eth he thinks ye 

ee ee Lee er E iges 


1 had no reply to make. and helplersiy. 

his uncle's eye forbade him te £0 to the Paleo) station. 

make any. He had “caught onto~'the | SOm/PE Ee Jung 

game that Babbing was playing, and 238 

he was enjoying it precociously; but ical gesture. 

Babbing was evidently not willing e S¢t Papers for him. Put 

rave him join in it. They waited, in] out tre doer with unexpected Sain 

silence, for the call boy. and, Barney hastened to find 225 
And when the call boy came, crying | "ines Archibald had no = 


game de- humer or it: was inhibited. by 2 
us r dense of diga! N 


veloped with 
rapidity. Babbii 
jcoHoquy between 
land the boy, and 
“My name's Oliphant. 
ing here ail morning. for a telephone | You. 
messag. d these idiots co around | operatives" 
Cacling ‘Suilivea Suliivaa’ when I! office fitted uy ©! 


* 
8 


ak 

% =] sald arity. “If we need you, we'll ealh 
— ne Leave dhe bag here.“ The 
room was a large inner 
h Tesks (it show- 


„ 


We n c e 
hie deed scornfully. 
85 deschar- 


“| moser. 


Snider went through the swindter’s | te 


you hear him aay it Fas ralning hard | 


— ee Twe men were 
out reports o1 ir type- 
writers; a ‘third was searching the 
Peges of a telephone directory 

after page, slowly. as if he had 

at it for hours and expected to con- 
tinue it fer hours. sat down 


Baraey 
in @ corner and walted. No call i 


; By Ring W. Lardner. 


for bim. He — — the scene 
tween Archibald, Babbing and Mr. 
Thomas Sullivan, whea they shdul 
Put the swindled swindler under ar- 
rest; but he had to take it out in 
imagining. The operatives came and 
went as busily as reporters turning In 
thelr coupy. but mo one spoke to him. 
And Barney became vaguely aware 
ot one fact about the life of detec 
tives for which fiction had not pre- 
pated him. Like the private soldier in 
A campaign, the operative of a de- 
Aective bufeau obeys orders without 
‘Rowing the reason for them and en- 
‘ecutes commands without seeing their 
results. He participates in events of 
which he does not @lways understand 
the Degian! and sometimes. never 
are the end. Barney was no lomg- 
er nteded in the affaire of Charles Q. 
Palmer, and he wae net tnvited to 
fwatch the swindler dstonishment 


dwhen his bag was produced us évi- 


ende agaigat.him and the police ar- 
wen with the warrant for his ar- 
Fest. 

It-was nearly midday when Babbing 
peered and Barney stood up smiling 

greet him. 

“Go home and tell your mother what 
You're doing,” Babbing said. “And 
fell her to keep it to herself. I want 
you to come to Philadelphia. with me 
tofight. Get yourself a auit And 
bring a watt of old clothea—t! 
biest you've got. °° Here, Clark” 
be called. ‘Show this boy how to 
make out a requisition for expense 
He'll need twenty-five or 
Be back here by ¢ 


D 


thirty gollars. 
o'clock.” 

‘Yes, nie.” 5 hesitated, 
vou get him? 

“Who? Palmer? Oh, yes.. Tes. He's 
held for return to Chicago. Run along 
now. Be here sharp at ¢, with your 
bag packed, And tell your mother 
not to mark your linen—except with 
your initials. Understand?” 

“Yen, sir.” 

Badbing regarded him whimaically. 
How do you like being a detective?" 

Barney grinned. 


(Copyright, 1920.) 


Another 


Man's Poison 
5 


(Continued from Second Page.) 


bao as he leaped out of Frellick’s 


ach. 
an was as deadly dan 
be nere = . — afer 
fter him 
and there 


8 1 

jer in his eyes. 

‘The little tea had never killed, but 
iting to. 

dene N recorded that in that mogen 

Andy was not afraid. After the first 

shock of amazement and pain at the 

knife play. he was mad, and he was 


aha he met Frellick halfway, att 
ing more carefully; hig eye on the Mee 
Knite hand. 


fe 
Frellick tried de eis him, knife in 
his right heme. tert ‘ide toward Any. 
His weapon wan ho proper fighting 
knife; it was ® small ure. ae A 
ened into on sol 
had ee @ decent length of blade. 
Andy could scarce have survived that 
first trio of wounds. As it was, they 
were none of them serious. They bied, 

t did not weaken him. He was fit, 
and he was angty. 

He met Frellick’s circling tactics, 
suddenly, with a sidelong, swinging 
kick with his left leg. It struck Frel- 

ick’s knee and brought the little aan 885 


got 


in 
rr lick ecteamed and dropped the: 
knife, and at = — time they rolled 


Fret hand ipped 
15 z e | 
ee 


“Considerable Depends on 


The Title,” 


| o the Baitor: 1 promised the 
boys and girls in this col. last | 
wk. that I would try and give 
you an model sample short 
story in this wks. letter bo as some 
of my readers that interested in 
short stofy writeing can study the 


form and style and technics and etc 
of Same so to wet a idear of how 
to go at writeing 4 short story and 
den ont @ person gets the hang 
of it they’s nothing to prevent them 
trom cleaning up a bbl. 
writeing short storys in 

if course they 


re time. 

a whole lot of | 

ferent kinds short 4 like 

227 ‘mat. @ ghost er & detective 

erz OF & Miners story and ete, but 
id that the editors and their 
eats up ie a love story that 


HER AND WISECRACKER Was 


of. money | 


WALKING TOGRTHER DOWN 


Says Lardner 


112 make Germany th 
horse. Our hero and lady friend was 
woke up 1 morning by the sound of a 
Axe patter pattering vs. a tree. Came 
the discovery that their woods had 
been invaded by many of the modern 
woodmen. 

That are we going to do?” Wise 
cracker broke out with à rasi: 
“They'll knock us for a pile of cord 
woo 

Dome over into my tree,” 

{the Squirrel Woman. The 

in u where we can hide in it. 

So the pair of them clumb in her 
trunk and was checked to France 


5. 
„O0. he Bay Paree,” sald the Squir- 
H rel Woman 1 morning. Like 
most of her sex, she picked up lan 
guages like they was live coals. 

Her and Wisecracker was walking 


we had a 


Wheezen 
a hote 


THE 


AVENUE DU = r ax. 


dearders on the risky, yqu might 
but not to raw and the plot 


ax, 
— halt it. to 80 — as lon 
‘an the lines ne Heer 


enapy and 
is S like for inet. a — and 4 
throwed 8 on a 


story, 
tore off in spare time 
e the folling pts. witch 
is nessary to write a successfull 
story viz.: 8 @ onapy tittle. 45 tn 
readers int. 1 at the start. 
BORG, the dialect “ie Facey. ty 
is place 


yed in 
21 5 15) the te in a Dies “apprise, 
In regarde to the style 1 have tried 
my best so as to ina 
ty pupl 


you will not 


we n 
dat still ea an 1 
ore Witch — 55 — ners will coe 
wil and w. 


they don’t 
ok at tet. 
master same and 
ibe! to take — people vr. 
Shad Ree. 
H“ hadn't never expected to find 
her there. Au contraire he had 


. ett the City to get away from the 


waa reaching “for 
swept up a steaming spray of water 
from the lake into the Baie pate 
face, blinding him for an instant, al 
in that instant again cl home 

The boy at this time suffered 
a splintered rib or two; he had taken 
three knife thrusts, and his left-arm 
was helpless. Nevertheless, there was 
fight in Andy, and there was fight in 
Frellick. 

It was not fair fighting on either 
side. Neither knew nor cared what the 


likes of she. But there she was, dy 
golly, hopping from branch to branch 
of the trees that was in the woods 
witch he had long called his own 


rivate forest. 
ache Woman!™ he husked to 
himeelf, and indeed her features was 
a ringer for the furry little reptile 
tl ives off of nuts. 
de yodelled, and the girl 
im for hie showed 


rules might de. Frellick used knees | the 


and feet, . — fists, elbows, head and 
aid Andy. They did, each 
sing of dam- 


that was quite plainly visible from 
Bedacook, with a 


2255 Frel- 
pre 
Andy's cheek and 


gers 
thumb inte Andy's eye, and he ates | 


at Andy cheek and pushed at Andy's 
eye in à fashion calculated to injure. - 
Andy was flogged by the excruciat- 
Into & new ‘burst of 


and his 
throat at 
—.— ae Lt under water and held 


Freier ‘Tet te of 2 sec 7 
caught Andy's wrists; he kic! 

he twisted; and then Se peti to 

kick or twist, When Frellick was 

still, Andy head on the 

bottom in an indolent, rather apa- 

3 way, once or twice; and then 
e 4. the lit 

threw ims aside upon th 

Frellick was not dea 


nd his eyes w. r 
8 slowly, > fate 
brush and wandered back toward 
here be ae aw 3 
* 
HE . “trom” Thomaston drt 
certain meg had escaped their cells 
and struck north into the woods had 
pI thfough Fraternity and 
her mengen ele der terne. The cot- 
tagers en Sebacook had heard, and those 
men who started across the lake in a 
boat, at sight of Andy on the shore, ha 
the matter in mind. 


n 
they saw that the little man 
Bo wecured him. A fit. 


Arnold Wiseer: 
amused, for that was ‘our hero’s name. 
2. 


R a wk. they lived in adjoin-/ 


ing whime trees, the well groomed 
jNew Yorker and th 
Squirrels. One day wile they was 


setting on a root eating their break- 
fast of whime cones the girl noticed 
that Wisecracker was @quawking. 


“What is the idear, dear?” she dans 


have wrote in 2 


Lady of the|” 


——.— down the Ken au Tom et 
Jerry. It wan a wk, after the armin- 
and the great war 


e 


pene linet Faree (Tou 
Pasi ‘Wisecracker. 
212 0 


1 of trans chine Ais ‘ely. 
“don't you never miss our f. 
The Squirrel Woman preke into 0 


like 


short! trot. 


“Without our forest,” came the re- 
5 ET feel like water off a duc s 


t day found them amongst 


tne Boys 6 du Boulogne eating sausage. 


asked fare 
“And 


looked down 
— 1 a ™, on tn and 
Long's lein n. 


— — 

IFTY-EIGHT years ago Wash- 

ingtonians were intrusted with 

the ballot and elected their 

own council, aldermen and 

mayor, thus enabling local official 

action to be taken in the matter of 
Thanksgiving day observance. 

The proclamation of Mayor Rich- 
ard Wallach and the joint resolution 
of the common council and board of 
aldermen follo 
Proclamation by the Mayor of Wash- 

ington City. 
Mayor's Office, Washington, 
November 20, 1862. 

Whilst another section of our coun- 
try Is famine-worn and 
lie prostrate from evils dreadful to 
ay ir and mournful to elem results 

& blind and lawie istance to 
Constitutional authority ana the majo 
esty of the law, an all-seeing Provi- 


dende has averted from us this curse 


unreluctant 


is wrace. 
For that manifestation and th 
benediction it behooves us to be 
thankful; and . therefore. and in com- 
ance with the following joint reso- 
lution of the City Councils, request 
my fellow-citizens to abstain from 
secular employment, and. 
in their respective’ places of wor- 
on Thursday, 27th instant, unite 
reverent love in grateful 
5 io Almighty 
RICHARD WALLAC! 
Joint Resblation Appointing a Day 
t Thanksgiving. 
Whereas it is becoming in a Chris. 


[tian people to return thanks to the 


Lira. 
‘TRE GIRL SHOWED HER sQUIR- 


. | REL Tears. 


ed 
lat 
of beana, and all the odds and ends 
5 5 that had deen stolen 
ia wagon; and he had stacked 
them 885 ‘Screfully in a neat Iittle 
pile. When they discovered him 
Andy was lying with his arms around 
this pile of treasures, his che 
lowed on the bacon strip. 
And he oe peacefully and thor- 
oughly’ aslee 
The men th thought this so ridiculous 
sight, and they were so amused to 
think that Andy had come so far and 
risked so much for a few groceries, 
that they laughed long ‘and loud, then 
thereafter. They laugh, still, 
when the story is told over for the 


a — time while they wait for 


the mail around the stove in Will 


always a curious, 
dee ote in their mirth as though 
they were not quite sure the incident: 
was ridiculous, after. = ‘The matter 
certain ad 

an 


r t “Gar eber 
it an. Aas in 
3 — was either ridioulous or zub- 
Hime. 
ee aanpement, with The 
e f and the Metropolitan, News: 
—— 


5 


of bacon, the Arise Dag reply. 


at. hi “Don't you like my tree: 
elt fate ie pretty.” came: the 


“Leave,” she’ -barked, and he took 


a bough. 8 


Orr plant thet autumn they was 
W swaping confidents. The Squirret 
‘Woman told him how she had came 
to leave civil life, how they had been 
roden blood in her veins on the} 
‘mother’s side, and how she had not 
deen able to live with other people on 
acct. of ing her 

rat. — 5 after her with traps 


here 


“Ww. he dit off with a faint 
smirk, “just before I some here 1 
cleaned up in Wall tree 

‘Maybe you knowed oy brother,” 
ahe burst. “He use to be a white 


wiWiinccracker ‘was much amused. 
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Cum the spring of 1917, when the 
United States declared it a war 


on Europe, and the govt begin 
de scour the country for him trees 


MB YODELLED, Axl an 


Giver of all good for the manifold 
blessings He vouchsafes them asa 
community, and whereas 2 
Sdttariy apveteriaty suet tue ait a 
Washington should unite with her 
sister cities in the observance of 2 

‘of public thanksgiving and praise, 

Proclamation. 

Be it therefore resolved, ete.. that 
his honor. the mayor, is hereby-re- 
quested to set apart, by. public pro: 
Imation; Thursday, 27th November 
instant, as 2 of - thanksgiving 
raise to Almighty God for the 
mercies of the past year, and of 
Preser for the restoration of peace 
and of fraternal feeling throughout 

N citizens. to 


hy 
Stax? §Grepnerp. 
President of Board of Common Council 
JOSEPH F. BROWN, 
President of Board of Aldermen. 
Approved November 8, 1862. 
RICHARD WALLACH. 
Mayor. 


Giving Bill the Laugh. 
Dub BELASCO, at a dinner in 
ew York found himself seated 
opposite a brother piay producer. 
“Well, Bill," he said geniail: 
ow’s the new show going?” 
‘Only so-s0, Dave; only s0-s0. 
“Sorry to hear that, Bul. : 
“Oh, there's @ reason for it. You 
see, we produced on Friday—an un- 
{lucky day, you know, Then there 


was the car strike: that hit us where 
wi idly recovered 

from the blow when Lent came on. 

Of Course, d 

falls off in Len 


Belasco gave a loud laugh. 
Bin.“ he ra, “PN tell you wirrt’s 
the trouble with that show of yours. 
zou brought it out too i after 


